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For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 322.) 

In the last number of this article reference 
was made to the efforts used by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to induce their brethren in 
Great Britain to take some effectual steps to 
check the spread of sentiments inconsistent with 
our doctrines. As these efforts did not meet 
with the success that was desired, that Yearly 
Meeting in the following year (1847) issued what 
was called An Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines 
of the Religious Society of Friends,* in which 
various extracts from the writings which had 
given uneasiness were contrasted with the state- 
ments of doctrine made by George Fox, Robert 
Barclay, and other Friends who had always been 
regarded as true exponents of our principles. 

An examination of this Appeal shows that 
many of the passages criticised by it were such 
as tended “to produce an undue reliance on the 
reading and study of the Holy Scriptures in the 
work of salvation ;” and did not sufficiently di- 
rect the attention to the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, which shows to each individual his own 
condition, leads to repentance, gives strength to 
forsake sin, and which alone can impress on the 
mind a living sense of those truths set forth in 
the Scriptures, 

George Fox says: “I directed them to the 
Divine Light of Christ, and his Spirit in their 
hearts, which would let them see all their evil 
thoughts, words and actions, that they had 
thought, spoken and acted; by which Light 
they might see their sin, and also their Saviour, 
Christ Jesus, to save them from their sins. This 
I told them was the first step to peace, even to 
stand still in the light that showed them their 
sins and transgressions.” 

Before this Appeal was issued, the writings 
referred to, and the discussions which grew out 
of them had sadly marred the harmony of our 
Society in some parts of America. Those who 
saw and exposed their erroneous tendency were 
looked upon as too censorious by others whose 
attention had been more drawn to the unobjec- 
tionable portions of the treatises. The practical 
result was to make a line of division between 
Friends who had formerly been united in feel- 

* Copies of this document may be gratuitously ob- 
tained, on application at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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ing, and who, in some cases, it is probable, were 
still really attached to the same principles. 

In New England, this alienation proceeded so 
far, as to divide the Yearly Meeting into two 
bodies. This division commenced in an attempt 
to prevent an expression of uneasiness by those 
who were dissatisfied with some of the writings 
of a minister from England, then travelling in 
that country. John Wilbur, the same Friend 
who had sounded an alarm some years before, at 
the approach of Beaconism, when he was in 
England, was one of those who was uneasy, and 
feeling himself religiously bound to defend the 
original doctrines of our Society, which he be- 
lieved to be menaced, maintained his right to 
bear a protest against error, with patient firm- 
ness. Unhappily a party spirit was awakened, 
and in the effort to silence such protests, mea- 
sures were resorted to which those affected be- 
lieved to be in violation of the discipline of the 
Society, and of their rights as members. With- 
out entering into the sorrowful details of this 
controversy, it may be sufficient to say, that the 
result was the division of New England Yearly 
Meeting, in 1845, into what have since been 
known as the “ Larger” and the “Smaller” body 
—the latter containing that portion of the Year- 
ly Meeting which condemned the harsh proceed- 
ings referred to. 

Epistles having been received by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting from each branch of the 
bodies in New England, it directed its Meeting 
for Sufferings to examine into the circumstances 
of the case. That body accordingly prepared an 
elaborate report in which they express the belief 
that in the proceedings referred to, “wrong 
opinions have received support, and the discip- 
line and rights of members have been violated ; 
and that it was the course pursued by them in 
these transactions which led to the separation.” 
They say, in reference to the Smaller Body, “we 
believe that they continue to be entitled to the 
rights of membership, and to such acknowledg- 
ment by their brethren as may be necessary for 
securing the enjoyment of those rights.” This 
report was adopted by the Yearly Meeting, 
which directed a copy to be sent to each of the 
bodies in New England, with a minute express- 
ing a “sincere desire that under the heavenly 
influences of Divine Love, all parties may be 
favored to be brought into true fellowship on the 
only sure foundation, so that we may be enabled 
to unite as brethren in the promotion of the 
blessed cause for which the great Head of the 
Church raised us up as a people.” 

No official step has since been taken by it 
which modifies that action, so that practically, 
Philadelphia recognizes as branches of the So- 
ciety of Friends both of these bodies in New 
England. All of the other Yearly Meetings 
then existing, gave their support to the “ Larger 
Body,” excepting Ohio, which assumed nearly 
the same position as Philadelphia.* 





* It is proper to note that since that time, other 
events have transpired which have altered the rela- 
tionship of Ohio to the New England meetings. 


No. 42. 


The discussion which grew out of the separa- 
tion in New England was widely spread ; and in 
many places the members of meetings became 
divided in feeling—some siding with one “body” 
and others with the opposite. This divergence 
led to much exercise and difficulty in many sec- 
tions of our country. 

After the separation in New England, Ohio 
Yearly Meeting had ceased to correspond with 
either of the sections of the Society there, and 
had not been in the practice of reading the cer- 
tificates of travelling ministers coming from 
either of those bodies; but the members of both 
had been permitted to attend its sittings. In 
1854, there were in attendance two Friends from 
the Smaller Body, to whose presence strong ob- 
jections were made by some of those who were 
in sympathy with the Larger Body. At the 
close of the first session, the Representatives as 
usual were requested to meet and propose to the 
Yearly Meeting persons to act as Clerk and 
Assistant. Of the 42 representatives, 40 met 
and 12 of these were in favor of bringing for- 
ward the names of two Friends, who were not 
satisfactory to the other 28; and accordingly 
one of their number was requested to inform the 
meeting on the opening of the next session, that 
they had been unable to agree on any names to 
be offered. The established practice of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, as well as of other Yearly Meet- 
ings, had been that the old Clerks remained in 
office till new ones were appointed. Accord- 
ingly, when such a report was made on behalf 
of the representatives, the Clerk made a minute 
of the report, and continued the former clerks 
in office, as had several times been done in pre- 
vious years. Another of the representatives ad 
previously brought forward the names which 
had been* favored by 12 of their number, and 
those who united in this movement organized a 
meeting and thus effected a separation in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting; which lost about one-third of 
its members in this manner. Jonathan Binns 
acted as Clerk for the meeting thus established, 
and from his name it has often been designated, 
to distinguish it from the other, as the “ Binns’ 
Meeting.” 

If it had not been for the excited state of feel- 
ing that existed, such a disorganizing step could 
not have been taken, with so little apparent 
cause for it. As an intelligent member of those 
who then withdrew remarked to the writer—the 
separation had practically been effected before. 

When the claims of the two bodies in Ohio 
were brought before Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, it recognized as the section of the Society 
with whom it could hold official intercourse, the 
Larger Body there for whom the old Clerk had 
continued to act. The action of the others was 
regarded as disorganizing in its nature, and as 
having no sufficient justification in the condi- 
tion of things which existed. Most of the other 
Yearly Meetings decided that the Smaller Body 
in Ohio was the one whom they would regard 
as representing our Society in that section of 
country. The influences which led them to 
come to this conclusion may be gathered from 
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the detailed accounts published in the British 
Friend and elsewhere, of the discussions in Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, in 1855, on this subject. 
It was fully acknowledged there by the Clerk 
of London Yearly Meeting, by Josiah Forster 
who was looked up to with great regard as one 
wise in Discipline, and by others, that, as ex- 
pressed by the London Friend as its own convic- 
tion, “ It was clear that the body represented by 
J. Binns were in fact the seceders.” But the 
irregularity of its proceedings was overbalanced 
by the belief that it was more nearly in unity 
with the prevailing sentiments in London Yearly 
Meeting than the other, and this belief set aside 
the claims of order and justice. 
J. W. 


—_—_—_ Oo 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Variety of Sketches. 
CARNALITY. 


By yielding to carnal inclinations, we become 
carnally minded, and to be carnally minded is 
death to the Divine life of innocency and purity. 
For an immediate death of the spiritual life was 
pronounced upon Adam if he, by yielding to his 
carnal inclinations, partook of that which was 
forbidden. And this same Divine law still 
stands for our observance. And as by disobedi- 
ence in the first Adam all died, spiritually, and 
lost their right to the tree of life, so now, by 
obedience to Christ, the second Adam, all are 
made alive, and have a right to the tree of life. 


CHRIST’S KINGDOM. 


If Christ’s kingdom is never to come, and if 
his will cannot be done here on earth as it is in 
heaven, why does He teach his disciples to pray 
for it? If holiness were not attainable here on 
earth, why did God say to the Israelites “ Be ye 
holy, as I the Lord your God am holy?” For 
He does not require impossibilities of any of us. 
But we are told that without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord. 


FAITHFULNESS. 


The man of God is not slothful in business, 
but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord faithfully 
in whatsoever He calls him to do; both in rela- 
tion to the things of this life, and the life that is 
to come. And as he proves to be faithful in the 
few spiritual things which he may at first be en- 
trusted with, he is made ruler of more; and at 
times enabled to enter into the joys of his Lord. 
For there is a rest which the weary Christian 
traveller may enjoy as a glorious foretaste of 
that sabbath which awaits the righteous in full 
fruition in the world to come. For thus saith 
the Lord our Redeemer, “ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” And 
I have faith to believe that if we carry out this 
injunction in all its fulness, we shall have to be 
faithful unto the death of all our fallen or sinful 
propensities, and then to be faithful until the 
death of our mortal bodies. Then, when this 
mortal shall put on immortality, we shall be 
crowned with a crown of life as a glorious re- 
ward for our faithfulness. 


REFINER’S FIRE. 


All pure gold must pass through the refiner’s 
fire, or furnace of affliction; for all have to be 
purified and tried. And such as abide the day 
of his coming, when He comes as a refiner and 
purifier, will be prepared to offer in worship, 
offerings in righteousness, whether vocally or 
silently. And their offerings will be pleasant 
unto the Lord, and refreshing to the people, as 
in days of old. For they will be filled with 
heavenly wisdom instead of earthly, and thus 
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turn many to righteousness, and shine as the 
brightness of the firmament and as the stars for 
ever and ever. 


LABOR. 


The natural man labors outwardly, for out- 
ward reward, which the earth can give him. But 
the spiritual man labors inwardly, “ not for that 
meat which perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life, which Christ alone 
can give.” The one labors for the food which 
the body wants, to make it strong in outward 
things ; the other labors inwardly for the inward 
and spiritual feod which he needs in order that 
he may grow strong in the Lord and in the 
power of his might. So both outward and in- 
ward labor is needed—the one for the body, the 
other for the soul. 

We are so constituted by our allwise Creator, 
that both can be carried on harmoniously to- 
gether. For our heavenly Father knows that 
his children need earthly things. So the word 
is extended to all the able-bodied children of 
men, both in a temporal and spiritual point of 
view, “ work while it is called day, for the night 
cometh when no man can work.” And while I 
do not believe in the human activity and labor 
and zeal which so predominates in a large part 
of the religious world, yet I do not believe that 
the Christian’s life is a life of idleness. It seems 
evident that the life and power of Godliness is 
low in many meetings; yet that does not justify 
us in substituting a human life and power to fill 
the lack of the Divine. We may have a zeal 
for God, and be prompted to work for Him, as 
we think, and yet our zeal may not be according 
to an experimental knowledge of Him whom to 
rightly know is life eternal. And if we believe 
the Scriptures as set forth in 2d Thess. 2d chap- 
ter, we must believe that there will come, or has 
come, a falling away wherein the mystery of in- 
iquity will work, with all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness, and that strong delusions should 
come on such as should believe a lic. But the 
language of Christ to such as thought they were 
casting out devils in Christ’s name, and in his 
name doing many works, was “depart from me 
ye workers of iniquity, I never knew you.” So 
we have workers of righteousness, and we have 
workers of iniquity under the cloak of righteous- 
ness. But I am thankful in the belief that we 
still have Christ’s workers and his ministers who 
are humbly and in the simplicity of the Gospel, 
laboring to build up his cause amidst a crooked 
and perverse generation, who are sent forth as 
sheep amongst wolves, and are often led to suffer 
and to tremble for the ark of the testimony. 
But as a worldly religion has got to be so popu- 
lar that Satan can carry on his work and his 
ministry under the guise of religion; so it is no 
great marvel if his ministers should be trans- 
formed as ministers of righteousness, whose end 
shall be according to their works. And as their 
works are according to the kingdoms and the 
glory of this world, which he hol&s up in splendor 
before them, so they all work in harmony to- 
gether in the broad way of the world. 

Davip Hupp.eston. 

Dustin, Inp., Fourth Month 8th, 1889. 


My advice to young workingmen, desirous 
of bettering their circumstances, and adding to 
the amount of their enjoyment, is a very simple 
one. Do not seek happiness in what is unusual 
pleasure ; seek it rather in what is termed study. 
Keep your consciences clear, your curiosity 
fresh, and embrace every opportunity of culti- 
vating your minds.— Hugh Miller. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


Notes of a Visit to Italy. 


(Continued from page 322.) 

We had long entertained a desire to see Ven- 
ice, the Unique City of the sea, with its streets of 
canals in place of paved roadways; whose his. 
tory dates back to, or before the Christian era, 
and whose inhabitants were a mixture of the old 
I}lyrian and Celtic tribes who had emigrated 
from the East to Venetia: a city built on the 
islands in the Adriatic sea, with its foundations 
on three large and a hundred or more of smaller 
ones, and once contained 200,000 inhabitants, 
but now reduced to 130,000, with a heavy per- 
centage of paupers. Its semi-circular or Grand 
canal is intersected by some 150 smaller ones 
leading in all directions over and through the 
city, of seven miles in circumference, and crossed 
by 370 bridges, the Grand canal sweeps around 
on one side until it joins the waters of the open 
Adriatic on the other side. Venice has 15,000 
houses and palaces, and is noted for its manu- 
factories of fancy, costly and ornamental arti- 
cles. We approach it by rail from Padua over 
an elevated mole of some three or four miles 
from the mainland, through a Lagoon (or low 
bog) which landed us at the edge of the Grand 
canal: we were soon seated in a black painted 
gondola, hundreds of them waiting at the land- 
ing to convey passengers or freight to any part 
of the city. Black is the color allowed by law, 
and the present inhabitants follow the custom of 
their forefathers when the dark skinned African 
and slavery were domiciled in Venice. The 
Gondolier uses his singularly constructed oar 
both to propel and steer bis craft, standing on 
the bow and using an elevated row-lock some 
two feet high for this purpose. The Gondolier 
is called Poppe, and the peculiar notice given 
in turning a corner in the canal strikes you 
comically. “Jaie,” pass to the right. “Preme,” 
pass to the left. We were taken to the Hotel 
Victoria and landed on a narrow wharf on the 
edge of the canal, and up a flight of steps into 
the reception room, and provided with good 
apartments, and dinner at 6.30 P. M. 

Visitors to this old city are impressed with 
the odd and antiquated appearance of the build- 
ings, the narrow alleyways in front of the dwell- 
ings and shops, except the Piazza of St. Mark’s; 
and the absence of either horses, mules or jacks, 
and no noise from either cart, carriage or wagon, 
or any kind of wheel vehicles. Water and all 
kinds of—even heavy articles, were carried on 
the heads and shoulders of both men and women. 
It seems as if Venice is, and has been for cen- 
turies, a finished city, and the people follow on 
in the old ruts of their forefathers of centuries 
agone. We saw no new buildings being erected, 
or any alterations going on. The open square 
of St. Mark’s, 759 by 270 feet, is a noted place 
in Venice. On three sides lined with stores oc 
cupied mostly by Jews for the sale of fancy ar 
ticles of jewelry, statuary, pictures in Mosaic 
and on canvass, and almost every imaginary ar 
ticle to suit the taste of the tourist. At the up 
per end of the Piazza is the very ancient church 
of St. Mark’s, built not later than the tenth cen- 
tury and many additions made since. In front 
of the church are elevated the four Bronze 
Horses once taken away by Napoleon the First, 
but on his downfall they were restored and 
erected in the place they formerly occupied; 
they claim the tomb of St. Mark to be within 
its walls. It has highly embellished ceiling and 
walls, elaborate adornings in Mosaic work which 
must have taken scores of years for hundreds of 
artists to complete; the church, however, outside 
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and inside bears evidence of age, though without 
doubt was once a beautiful structure. We cannot 
go into particulars about the attractions of this 
old church where, without doubt, a purer form of 
Christian worship was practised than that of the 

resent day, or since the Papal church substitu- 
ted the half Pagan performances for a pure form 
of Christian worship practised by the Apostles 
and their immediate successors. 

On one side of this open square is the Palace 
of the Doges, who ruled in Venice for 600 years. 
It has a front on the square of 240 feet and was 
founded in the year 800, was several times de- 
stroyed by fire and rebuilt and adorned with 
rich marble finish, and two-storied porticoes in 
front. It was once the residence of the almost 
despotic, princely Doges or Dukes, who have 
now given place to a series of galleries and halls 
of splendid paintings and sculpture, and many 
specimens of art—the productions of the masters 
of the tenth to the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Venice, in her wealth and power, 
controled a large share of the maritime trade of 
the world, and with her fleets and armies fought 
and conquered among the nations, and exercised 
a powerful influence by her industry and arts in 
shaping the civilization of her time. We noted 
the shops in Venice having statues representing 
the African race, in memory of the time when 
they were so largely represented as slaves in the 
Venetian Provinces. 

At 2 o'clock every day a numerous flock of 
pigeons come to be fed at the square at the pub- 
lic expense, in commemoration of the deliver- 
ance of their armies from a defeat in 1308 un- 
der Admiral Dandolo, by means of carrier pig- 
eons. Our guide, with a gondola, at six franes 
per day for the guide and one france per hour 
for the gondola, conducted us to several places 
of note: the church of St. Moses, St. Mary of 
Salutation. These guides think Americans must 
needs see all their churches, tired though they 
may be of seeing so many of the same style. We, 
however, diverted him in another direction, and 
directed our Gondolier ‘to the Grand canal to 
the Chief of Police’s office, Palace of Justinian, 
Lord Byron’s residence, where he wrote much 
of his poetry (some not much to his credit) ; 
also the house and office of Shylock, where he 
acquired a name that the English language has 
stereotyped and stigmatized. We also viewed 
the Bridge of Sighs over which, if a criminal 
went, “whether guilty or not,” he never returned, 
and either a dungeon life or a speedy decapita- 
tion surely awaited him. 

The glass works we visited were indeed a curi- 
osity, all kinds of fancy and ornamental articles 
of glass work of rich and attractive colors are 
made here to meet the demands of the European 
and American markets. We were conducted 
through the various working departments and 
viewed the process going on in the production 
of these unequalled Venetian glass wares. The 
owners (Candiani, Palace Iron Grand Canal,) 
were profuse in their attention to us and wished 
to show us everything about the establishment, 
so much so, that we had not the heart to leave 
without making a purchase to bring home to 
America. 

There were omnibus steamboats plying on the 
Grand canal between the city and the Island of 
Lido, a noted watering place some four miles 
from our hotel; so in order to have a good view 
of the Adriatic and the islands on the way, we 
engaged, together with a gentleman just from 
India, a larger sized gondola with two Gondo- 
liers, one at the bow and the other at the stern, 
with a nice canopy and seats for six persons; we 
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were soon out on the calm waters of the sea 
passing several large steamers at anchor that 
ply between Venice and Algiers, India and other 
ports in the Mediterranean, and passing swiftly 
along under the skill and strength of our two 
oarsmen, we soon landed at the Island of Lido 
amid the tropical growth of trees and flowers 
and the northern borders of the beautiful Adri- 
atic. The island reminds one of the climate 
and productions of the tropics—so mild and 
balmy that invalids do well to seek this delight- 
ful place to recuperate and enjoy its invigorat- 
ing breezes and bathe in its waters. We were 
enchanted with the Island of Lido and prom- 
ised ourselves another visit, but became too un- 
well the next day to take the trip. We were 
informed that the Venetians extensively patron- 
ize this place to rusticate during the heat of the 
summer months. We could take in only a few 
of the interesting places and scenes of this old 
and unique city; it would take months to go 
through and examine all that it presents of in- 
terest to the tourist, and a few days was all that 
we could afford to give to Venice, as we wished 
to spend a few days at Milan and then on to 
Switzerland. So on the 11th of June or Sixth 
Month, we settled with our host (we can speak 
a word of commendation for him,) and took the 
train for Milan, 150 miles through a pretty 
farming country with vines trained up and fes- 
tooned between Mulberry trees, and mountains 
on our right for nearly 100 miles, on some of 
them patches of snow—and snow had fallen the 
previous day. Our ride was an attractive and 
pleasant one and we arrived at Milan at 3.50 
P. M. a city of 350,000 inhabitants, with its 
white marble cathedral of world-wide renown. 


G. R. 
PHILADELPHIA, Fifth Mo. 7th, 1889. 


oo 
From “Tue British Frienp.” 


Jesus Christ, the Light of the World. 


There is a name by which our Lord Jesus 
Christ has been known to Friends in an especial 
manner. If you read the lives or writings of 
early Friends you will find it mentioned very 
often. This name is The Light. George Fox 
says that he was commanded to turn people to 
the light of Christ within them, which would 
lead them to God if they followed it; and Wil- 
liam Penn writes: “The light of Christ within, 
who is the Light of the world, leads all that take 
heed unto it, out of darkness into God’s marvel- 
lous light.” Why was it that Friends preached 
so much and wrote so much about this particular 
name of Jesus? One reason was that this was the 
name by which He made himself known to them. 
As the Light, Christ first showed to them their 
sinful state and their need of a Saviour; then 
when they walked according as his light showed 
them, they found that He who was the Light 
was also the Way; and as they journeyed on, He 
who was the Way was shown to be also the 
Power by which they were able to walk in the 
way and to ovefcome all temptations to depart 
from it. Thus they went on to know Him more 
and more, and He became to them Truth and 
Wisdom and Righteousness and Peace and Love 
and Life. He became everything to them. Yet 
He was unknown to them apart from the light, 
for it was by the light that they first saw their 
own sinful condition and Him to be the prom- 
ised Saviour who was sent into the world to save 
them from sin. You see, therefore, that while 
Christ is the light, He is also much more than 
the Light, and that they who know Him as the 
Light and walk in his light, come to know his 
other names. Thus it was that Friends were so 


desirous to turn all men to the light of Christ, 
because they knew from their own experience 
that if they came to the light and brought their 
deeds to the light, the light would show whether 
their deeds were good or evil, and would also 
show them where the way of righteousness lay 
and where power was to be had to enable them 
to walk in it. 

Let us, then, dear young friends, turn to that 
holy light which comes from God and which 
leads to Him. Let us cherish that which it 
shows to be good, and forsake that which it shows 
to be evil. If we do this we shall not do unkind 
things or say unkind words, but shall be kind to 
all and love all, whether friend or stranger, bird 
or beast; and we shall come to know, as our 
early Friends knew, that He who is the Light, 
is also the way, the Truth, and the Life; that no 
one goeth to the Father but by Him, and that 
they who follow Him become like Him and 
learn to find all their pleasure in doing his will. 


For “‘ Tus Frienp.” 
Karly Meeting-houses of Friends. 


MARKET STREET MEETING. 
(Continued from page 317.) 

The title to the lot of ground obtained of 
Governor Markham, at Second and High Streets, 
upon which the meeting-house was erected, was 
found to be imperfect; which gave Friends con- 
siderable uneasiness, as we may observe by the 
following minutes : 

“ At a Monthly Meeting held at our meeting- 
house on High Street to inspect the affairs of 
Truth, the 23rd of Twelfth Month, 1704. 

“David Lloyd, Richard Hill and Anthony 
Morris, are desired to get a further confirmation 
of this High Street meeting-house ground; and 
the house bought for the use of the school.” 

The Committee reported in the following Third 
Month that, “They have been with the Com- 
missioners about it, and their answer is, they are 
willing to confirm the ground that was bought 
of William Markham, but not as by right from 
him; but by way of gift from William Penn. 

“ This meeting thinks it hard, that after they 
have bought and paid for it, it should come 
under the name of a gift. 

“The Committee is desired to see if they can 
find any footsteps of William Markham’s right; 
that if possible we may have it confirmed the 
right way.” 

29th of Fourth Mo. 1705. “It is the sense of 
this meeting that the persons appointed endeavor 
to get a Patent with all speed for the ground 
which was bought of William Markham; and 
that Friends concerned will give their obliga- 
tion to the value of 40 pounds, for the use of 
Governour Penn, if he will not be satisfied with- 
out. it: that so we may have the aforesaid lot 
confirmed by a patent.” 

In the Fifth Month report was made that 
“The Commissioners have done their part, and 
they are now ready for the seal. Also ae 
for the Lots and Legacy that was given Friends 
by George Fox, are ready likewise.” 

The legacy of George Fox, alluded to, were a 
“Front Lot, a High Street Lot, a Bank Lot and 
20 acres of Liberty land.” 

The meeting-house thus completed, and the 
title thereto firmly secured, seems to have well 
answered the purposes of Friends for about half 
a century, when we find them considering altera- 
tions, additions, and repairs, and finally decid- 
ing to build a newand much larger house upon 
the same ground, which in after times was long 
known as “the Great Meeting House.” 
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A committee appointed to examine the house Der Tus Fon.” We 
> : ati “s ” A LETTER. 

reported in Twelfth Month, 1754, that “the AN “AMENDMENT” APPBAL. so ove 
lower floor should be wholly new, and the whole as — = acquit you as _, BY J. S. FLETCHER. we ha 
roof new shingled.” And in the First Month, n this favores , this ee of — ieee dine « ss . the br 

1755. we find the following Re t: “Th Cast the demon away that is blighting our 10mMes, And so, my child, your heart is almost weary, 

oo : > TONOWINE SVOpOre ; 1€ | ’Ere the hand on the wall, with its writing, becomes And life has nothing that is fair to you ? that © 
Friends appointed to consider of a plan, and | Plain as of old, when the revels did ring Because, you say, with exclamation dreary, had b 
calculate the cost of a building proposed to be | In the banqueting halls of the Chaldean King. “There is so little that a girl can do!” flava, 

Ve i P is i - se.” &e * . . . ’ . . . ‘ 
added to the west side of this meeting-house,” &e. We are nearing a time in our history’s course, And yet, I think, that somewhere in your cit pretty 
In the follow th they sed “to take | eae ) n} y 

n the owing mon ey proposed “to take | That will act on the future with infinite force ; Many there are who need a helping hand ; er of 

; ’ ping hand ; 
the old house down and build a new one, to ex-| A spot where two ways in our progress are met; Or, at the least, some word of love and pity of the 
tend as far as our ground westward.” “ This} The -_ leading down a oe or let, That they will prize, and subtly understand. effectt 
; itte . The other points up to the clearest of light— 
a ache we . aes mae newts Oh! sasons ome: _ brothers, the best on the right. | Be not cast down because of earthly treasure ; = 
appointed, who sha have power to procure ma- P Little you have in silver and in gold ; An 
terials for a new meeting-house to extend as far | From alleys and dens that are reeking with sin, These, too, are good ; but God hath greater pleasure folium 
westward as our ground goes; and immediately a squalor SS — oe ‘ In the heart’s riches, which are manifold. bling 
‘ : . : o the mansion of wealth, where, in desolate pride 
after our General Meeting in the spring, to em- Mothers and wives in their misery hide, : Do what you can, and let the Lord’s increasing few m 
ploy workmen to get this house taken down, and There issues a cry—oh! must it be vain? Make of it more until the harvest come ; where 
to be so expeditious in building the new one, a8 | To wipe from our country’s escutcheon this stain. And meanwhile strive and labor without ceasing, gether 
to have it ready for meeting in by the time of - : ‘1 of the child ' 3 Hearing Christ’s voice above the city’s hum. tingui 
ee: . 7 Must the wail of the children in hunger and nee . asae : 
our Yearly Meeting in the fall. > ene commen ements eneteniiy at oad ? : Never a day within the crowded city, water 
“The new meeting-house to be 55 feet wide, | Shall the sigh and the groan that in anguish are stirred B vette hi hour a ee ove all we 
and so contrived as to contain in the west end | From hearts that are breaking, be lost and unheard? ut that his voice is heard to plead for pity, | ant it 
of it, on the lower floor, two apartments for hold- Oh! roll the night cloud of their sorrow away, But that his heart is known to pain and grieve. the p 
ing our meetings of business in. And herald the dawn of the incoming day. Go, then. But if your heart is sad and broken, with | 
“The Committee is to agree upon a plan, and | Art thou strong in the might of thy manhood to stand And to be helpless is your heaven-sent fate, and s 
: Take comf d ber, ’tis w k 
to collect money to defray the whole expense.” Firm as the adamant rock of our land, ake com ort, and remember, ’tis well spoken ; ment 
Third Month. “It is now agreed that the When the waves of temptation shall surge and assail, That they, too, serve who only —— = ‘ heard 
. . : “So. : j re i ries ? —Chambers’s Journal. 
rooms designed for the meetings of business shall Ene Se ene aes ee een. us, pt 
inlieeadl } d (of th Then, pity the weak, who, willow-like, sway, of 

e placed at each end (of the house) as proposed | And hurl from his vision this tempter away. For “ Tue Frienp,” too 

by the Committee, and that during the time of : comn 

y " n ne o : ‘ : 
| building the new meeting-house, there be three | ©2" We hope by exalting, this monster to bind? A Southern Ramble, A 
meetings held on First-days at the Bank, and at ~~ pe dipeesiey” ne ewe my mega We had been waiting for a pleasant day to way 

Pine Street ; and a meeting on Fifth-days at | With arches of flowers and deceptions of bliss? ramble in the woods in search of the many wild plora 

Pine Street meeting-house.” Bedecking the highway of ruin and woe flowers which the recent warm weather must it wa 

5 v > . . . 
3rd of Tenth Month, 1755. “The Great With charms and enchantments, with glitter and glow? | have caused to blush into beauty. And when help 
Meeting-house having been ready for service | The hour is upon us! arise at the call, just such a day as we wanted came, not too dilay 
i and used at the time of our late Quarterly Meet- | And strengthen the hands that are ready to fall, warm, not too cool, a little colloquy ensued were 
ing. It is now agreed that there be three meet- Where the waters of Erie loom peaceful and wide, among us before we started, as to which walk agall 
ings kept in it on First-days: one in the morning _— nen oe —- peeneers rong would combine dryness under foot with enjoy- othe 
ab the Tank ened ene ct Place Ginest mock With outstretching hands we are pleading to you, ment hom 
i ’ i street m \g- | To your firesides, my brothers, to Heaven be true : . 
house in the afternoons. ’ o ’ , Then we strolled leisurely along the bank of W 
“The meeting on Third-day to be held as He, who hath a “ way in the whirlwind and storm,” what is dignified by the name of canal, being a the 
usual at the Bank. and the meeting on Fifth- Forever hath moved on the waves of reform. large ditch nearly eight feet across and the same perv 
Pe § He ruleth o’er all! though the way may seem long leptl S . ‘ ] ° free] 
day to be held at this house.” ’Ere the breaking of Miriam’s triumphant son ; depth. Soon its waters left almost all traces of — 
Second Month, 1756. “It being agreed that Then, pray for his Spirit to guide a ol” civilization behind as they flowed gurglingly on er, | 
it will be necessary to have some more con- | And hasten the day of his knowledge and light. through the woods ? pee 
venient room to hold our meetings of business canine We were = long in discovering an abund- — 
in, Anthony Morris (et al) are desired to meet REST. ance of the Gelsemium sempervirens, yellow jesee- ond 
in the Great Meeting-house to confer thereon,— mine, so called, though belonging to the Loga- forn: 

(they) agreed to finish the room in the garret BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON. nia family. | Its lovely and deliciously fragrant stirli 

of the Market Street meeting-house for the pur- | What rest is there for him who knows no labor ! blostoms climbed around many a sapling, cover . 

se.” Hands idly folded all the livelong day, ing it with golden beauty. Besides having such also 

This plan does not seem to have been carried nee a thought to give to friend or neighbor, ornamental qualities it furnishes the homeo bear 

out immediately, if it ever was, for in the Eighth| “° Sea te any Se a nee pathic remedy gelsemium. ‘ _ 

' Month we find this allusion to the matter. How can rest come to him who has no sorrow! it is almost a wonder where northern florists Inet] 
“ The Committee appointed to direct the man-| __ Life drifting smoothly and serenely by, raise so many of our native flowers, that this ever 

ner of finishing the chambers of the meeting- Each bright day followed by a bright to-morrow, one should be neglected. But I have heard sun, 

house on Market Street, report they have ordered re Tee from somewhat doubtful authority that it will — 

the workmen to desist for the present. What rest for sinews that are never weary ! not flower in the Northern States. chat 

“The cost of the Great Meeting House is | _, For life that falters not beneath the strain, Growing on the banks of the stream but not prov 

found to be £2145, 19s. 6d.” For eyes that weep not in the darkness dreary, in profusion, we gathered some of a species of 0 

. ° . . a i in! 7 

In course of time this commodious meeting- aaa tenet apnanrenenpmalaa nia daaen Hawthorn, Crategus spathulata, also sweet forts 

house became shut in by buildings, and the | But rest, at length, how sweet to them who under scented. . the . 

meetings so disturbed by the street noises of an |, The heavy burden, tremulous and faint, Further on, Jeaning over the water too, were _ 
ever increasing population, that it was deemed a —a a and yet who wonder the yellow perfumed blossoms of the horse-sugar, trav 
expedient to seek a new location. ever peace will soften sorrow’s plaint! Symplocos tinctoria, its tiny flowers in dense clus for 
Accordingly, in 1804 a new meeting-house | And rest how passing sweet, when to love’s waiting, ters, more conspicuous than the few large yel- itch; 

was built on Mulberry (Arch) Street, below W eary and sore, forevermore is given lowish-green leaves. 0 

Fourth, upon a lot that had been used as burial — ee — cowie _ Far more lowly, but more beautiful than feat 

place from near the commencement of the City, | .. arene y, in the glad heaven. either of these was the little dwarf iris, Iris vernd, plea 

or since 1690. : W _ oe a the last lone reaches making, scarcely six inches high, the flower itself must 
The premises at Second and Market Streets Py ph of lips the tone perenne oe be fully two inches, and is a pretty bluish-pur- 1 
were sold in 1808, for business purposes, and the} Welcome forever greets the weary heme” ple. It has a most delicate odor, of which I th 

“Great Meeting House” so long the centre of | hen, nevermore can, sin or sorrow a think I could never tire: this and its lovely He 

; « , ; e , y seize us; : nan : 
attraction for Friends disappeared forever. Hath He not promised: “I will ceeeevel ” though fragile blossoms, make it quite a favor- Ch 
J. W. Lipprncorr. At rest, at home, in Paradise, with Jesus, ite. Further on In swampy ground we came : 
(Ro te coutened) Could weary heart be more supremely blest ! across a larger kind of iris which showed no mac 
: —S.S. Times. | signs of flowering. thee 
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Natural History, Science, &. 


Poison of Wasps, &c.—M. G. Carlet, in inves- 
tigating the poison injected into the wounds 
made by the stings of different species of wasps, 
bees, &c., finds that the poison coming from those 
insects which have a barbed sting, is different in 
its nature from that produced by those who have 
a smooth sting, such as the Digger wasps and 
other species which store up spiders or grubs for 
the food of their young. The effect of their 
venom is to paralyze rather than to kill the vic- 
tim of the sting. The venom of the barbed- 
sting species is a mixture of two liquids—an 
acid and an alkali, each secreted by a special 
gland. In the smooth-sting species, no alkali 
secreting gland is present. 


Trapping Beetles.—In experimenting on the 
best means of protecting corn crops from the 
ravages of wire-worms, Prof. J. H. Comstock, of 
Cornell University, found that by placing in a 
field which was badly infested with them, traps 
consisting of smal] bunches of fresh clover or 
sweetened dough, covered with a piece of board, 
he could catch large numbers of the black bee- 
tles, which are the parents of these worms. A 
series of twelve traps yielded him in three days, 
482 beetles. Where the clover or dough was 
poisoned, the beetles were found to be dead. 


The Food and Habits of the Owls—A com- 
munication in The American Naturalist, from 
Dr. W. S. Shade, contains some interesting ob- 
servations on the habits of owls, especially of the 
Great-horned owl, which lead him to the con- 
clusion before reached by ornithologists, that 
the hawks and owls render more service than 
injury to the farmer. The Great-horned owl is 
somewhat abundant in central Illinois, and its 
principal food consists of meadow mice or other 
small rodents and rabbits. In several nests 
which he examined, and which contained young 
owls, there were found rabbits or parts of them. 
The following is an extract from his note book 
for 1887: 


“ Located a Bubo’s nest in an elm-snag 14 feet 
high, standing on a creek bank. Found in the 
nest three young owls snapping their bills wrath- 
fully and looking the very personification of 
fierceness.” 

“In the cavity was one whole rabbit, the 
hindquarters of another, a flying squirrel and a 
quantity of fish scales. While I was sitting on 
a limb by the side of the cavity, watching the 
little fellows, the parent owls suddenly appeared 
upon the scene, and I had a cyclone about my 
ears for a few minutes. Such a whirl of feath- 
ers, claws, fierce eyes, snapping beaks, hootings 
and screechings about my head was calculated 
to terrorize one unaccustomed to the actions of 
this, the greatest of all the owls. 

“ After continuing these demonstrations for a 
few minutes, one of them settled upon a limb a 
few feet from the ground just over the creek. 
Swaying to and fro for a short time, he fell off 
the limb to the ground, and then tumbled about 
in the leaves in an apparently very crippled 
and helpless condition. My dog, that had been 
sitting all this time in a perfect frenzy of excite- 
ment at the foot of the stub, watching the owls, 
now forgot his training and made a headlong 
rush through the creek for the owl, but it was 
up and away, leaving him disappointed and 
erest-fallen. I returned to the ground and de- 
parted, leaving this interesting family to the en- 
joyment of their well-furnished larder.” 

“One day as I was riding leisurely through 
heavy timbers my attention was arrested by the 
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noisy cawing of a large flock of crows. I at 
once guessed the cause of all this tumult to bea 
Great-horned owl, for of all the denizens of the 
forest none other will so arouse the uncontrollable 
indignation of the family Corvide. Suddenly 
a regular pandemonium of shrieks, and directly 
the scurrying by of a number of the sable birds 
plainly told me that something terrible had 
happened. Turning my horse loose, I went 
noiselessly up the hillside on a tour of investiga- 
tion. Presently a large Bubo flew up from the 
ground in front of me, and on going to the spot 
I discovered the cause of the sudden consterna- 
tion of the crows. The owl had wreaked sum- 
mary vengeance upon one of his tormentors, 
and the smoking body lay upon the ground in 
two halves.” 

About the Squirrel.—The squirrel as a pet is 
almost as well known and as great a favorite as 
the rabbit. It can never be so thoroughly do- 
mesticated, however, as the rabbit, and cannot 
safely be permitted the same freedom. The 
squirrel family is very large and contains many 
species. Some of these are found in Australia. 
Among the principal species are the gray, red, 
ground, black, cat, prairie, fox and flying squir- 
rels. The three first-named varieties are about 
the only ones which thrive in confinement. 
The ground squirrel is generally called the chip- 
munk. The fox squirrel, which is most numer- 
ous in the South, is the largest of the species. 
The flying squirrel is found throughout the 
country east of the Rocky mountains. 

Squirrels hibernate in the cold months, and 
begin in the early part of autumn laying in 
their supply of nuts for use during the cold 
weather. Wherever its home is found, whether 
in a hollow tree, in a crevice in a rock, or in a 
hole in the ground, it is always seen to be ar- 
ranged conveniently and neatly. Most squirrels 
keep two or more stores of food, apparently with 
the idea that the encroachment of men or some 
of its other enemies may make it handy to have 
more than one place of refuge. Although the 
snow may be deep over these holes in winter, 
yet the squirrel, if it finds it necessary to vacate 
one hole, can tell where the others are situated, 
though all the ordinary landmarks may be ob- 
literated. 

Wood, the British naturalist, tells of a friend 
who found one of these reserve stores which a 
squirrel had provided for an exigency, and the 
friend, in a moment of thoughtlessness, deter- 
mined to play a joke on the squirrel. He ac- 
cordingly replaced the nuts by small stones and 
carefully concealed all evidences of his visit. 
One cold day in winter, several weeks later, he 
passed the spot, and found that the squirrel had 
called there a short time previously. This he 
knew by the fact that ten inches of snow had 
been scratched from the top of the hole, out- 
side of which the stones had been cast by the 
disappointed animal. This struck the joker 
with remorse. He said, “I never felt the folly 
of practical joking so much in my life. Faney 
the poor little fellow nipped with cold and 
scanty food, but foreseeing a long winter, re- 
solved to economize his little hoard as much as 
possible. Fancy him at last determined to break 
this—perhaps his last—magazine, and cheerily 
brushing away the snow, fully confident that a 
good meal awaited him as the reward of his cold 
job, and after all, finding nothing but stones. I 
never felt more mean and ashamed in my life, 
and really would have given a guinea to have 
known that injured squirrel’s address. He 
should have had as fine a lot of nuts as would 
have put him beyond the reach of poverty had 


he lived to be as old as Methuselah.— Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 


Items. 


Post Office Reform.—There is a provision in the 
United States laws which forbids the establishment 
of a Post office in any room in which liquor is sold, 
or in any room from which there is an entrance into 
another where it is sold. This regulation has fre- 
quently been overlooked, and in many country 

laces Post offices have been established in taverns, 

ar-rooms, and groceries, which dealt in liquors, 
It is said that Postmaster-General Wanamaker hag 
determined that this provision of the law shall be 
carried into effect. 


Prohibition in Kansas.—The Herald of Truth 
(Mennonite) publishes the following letter, written 
by a “brother” in Kansas: 

“T received a letter from a brother in Pennsyl- 
vania, asking me what I think of prohibition. I 
have now been living in Kansas, under the prohi- 
bition law four years. I remember the time when 
there was an election in Pennsylvania. At that 
time I did not vote for prohibition, but at this time 
I would vote for prohibition all I could, because in 
these four years I have not seen as many drunken 
persons as I would see in one month in Pennsyl- 
vania. I hardly see a single family here that is 
ruined by liquor as we didin Pennsylvania. Some 
might ask. How can you get liquor for family use? 
We can get all the liquor we need. I would advise 
every brother and father who has a family, to vote 
in favor of prohibition. We all know that liquor 
has ruined many young men and families. 

Newton, Kansas. JACOB B. Ers.” 


The Worship of Art.—“ Woe to him that saith to 
the wood, Awake; to the dumb stone, Arise, it shall 
teach. (Hab. ii. 19.) There is always a subtle 
danger in an attempt to give art its proper place in 
connection with religion. It has been said, “The 
introduction of art into religion ended, not by art 
becoming religious, but by religion becoming art.” 
Another writer observes, “ The spirit of Christianity 
and the spirit of figurative art were opposed, not 
because such art was immoral, but because it could 
not free itself from sensuous considerations.” If 
figurative art be employed for devotional purposes, 
contrary to the commandment which forbids the 
use of images in the worship of God, the more lovely 
and charming the art, the nearer and the more cer- 
tain the idolatry. A cultivated and refined taste 
will scorn any thing in the shape of reverence for 
gilt, tinsel, deformity. The worst prostitution of 
art is not coarseness, but idolatry ; and the very mo- 
ment art thus degenerates, let the chisel break it, 
and the roller crush it, and the feet stamp it to 
powder, not in wantonness, nor in a spirit of nar- 
row-minded bigotry, but in righteous indignation, 
and in the name of the living God. “ Little chil- 
dren,” wrote St. John to Christians, “keep your- 
selves from idols.” Long, long ago the Jewish 
people had put away idols of wood and of stone. 
It was very natural that converts from heathen 
idolatry through Jewish means should be warned 
against their old sin. But all idols are not material. 
They may be enthroned, as the prophet Ezekiel 
teaches, in the heart. A civilized people may re- 
pudiate idolatry or deny its existence even when 
there are images of wood, or stone, or silver, or 
ivory, before which devotees bow, and kneel, and 
pray ; but civilization cannot kill inordinate affec- 
tion, nor check absorbing pursuits, nor yet control 
those common affairs of life which are made the 
primary ideas of existence, and put God into a sec- 
ondary place, if they do not banish Him altogether 
from consideration. And who knows the special 
idol of each individual? Who can tell the precise 
time and manner in which love for the creature 
eclipses love for the Creator ?—Selected. 


Friends’ Asylum for the Insane.—The 72nd annual 
Report of the Managers of this Association, show 
that the average number of patients for the year 
ending Third Mo. 1st, 1889, was 114—the largest in 
the history of the institution. During the past year 
it has received from the Court of Common Pleas of 
Philadelpha, a Charter of Incorporation; under 
which it has been organized with the title of 


















“Friends’ Asylum for the Insane.” One of the 
tables appended to the Report shows the cause of 
insanity in 1280 cases—of these 157 were from the 
use of stimulants, and 479 from mental causes, and 
594 from ill-health, or other physical causes. 
cacileecinanebaliliiakmatce 

The Blessings of Quietness—There are many 
phases of quietness which it were well for us to 
consider and seek to bring into our lives. We 
should learn to do good quietly. Our Lord’s 
counsel is that we should not even let one hand 
know what the other band has done. That is, 
we should not even ourselves think about our 
good deeds after we have done them, glorying 
in them, feeling pride in our achievements, but 
should leave them in God’s keeping and forget 
them, while we pass on to new and still better 
things. The secret of such living lies in doing 
our good deeds for God’s eye and not for man’s. 
If we want human praise and eclat and “the 
bray of brass,” we can be satisfied. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to get one’s self talked 
about, and one’s generous acts and fine doings 
reported in the newspapers. The other way of 
living has little care for human praise, if only 
God be pleased and give his commendation. It 
does not seek applause, nor does it even demand 
personal recognition; it prefers, indeed, to work 
in quietness, hiding away, that Christ only may 
be seen and honored. ‘This is the life that gets 
Heaven’s benediction. 

True faith also gives a quietness which is in 
itself life’s sweetest benediction. It gives the quiet- 
ness of peace, a quietness which the wildest storms 
cannot break. The artist painted a sea, swept 
by tempests, with mad waves, overhung by black 
clouds from which fierce lightnings flash, There 
in the midst of the troubled waters he puts a 
rock that rises high above the billows. In the 
rock far up is a cleft, with flowers and herbage, 
and amid the flowers and herbage as you look 
closely you see a dove sitting in undistubed quiet 
on her nest. It is a picture of Christian peace. 
That is the quietness which God gives to resting 
faith. Itis better than all the world’s wealth or 
power. It makes the poor man happier than 
the millionaire— The Presbyterian. 
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A letter to the Editor, from a Friend in 
Kansas, dated 1st of Fifth Month, makes some 
comments on the late Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, a part of which is here inserted, as they 
seem to be intended for general circulation, and 
not exclusively for the eye of the one to whom 
they were addressed. 


“The work and report of the Committee of 
the Yearly Meeting to visit subordinate meet- 
ings, &e., gave a fresh evidence that it is not 
necessary for any to deviate from the true order 
of the Gospel, recognized by the Society in its 
formation, in order to carry ‘glad tidings’ to 
those not in membership with us. There is room 
enough along the line of the true ‘Friend’ to 
‘preach the preaching’ that the Lord commands 
—which never fails to give the reward of peace 
to laborers, and to reach whereunto the word 
was sent, building up the believer in the true 
faith, stirring up the lukewarm to more dili- 
gence, warning the wicked and the disobedient 
of the wrath to come; calling sinners to repent- 
ance as the preacher is baptized into these dif- 
ferent states and commanded to hand forth that 
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which is suited to these varied conditions in dif- 
ferent congregations, known only to the Lord. 

“May the blessed experience of the past year 
be regarded in its true light by the members of 
that Yearly Meeting. If any have become rest- 
less and uneasy on account of the ‘views and 
practices’ of Friends not giving such liberty as 
some are asking and claiming, may they be will- 
ing to listen to a word of warning brought out 
by Christopher Healy during his visit to Great 
Britain, in 1831. 

“ At a Monthly Meeting where he was present, 
he spoke pretty fully on the dangers which at- 
tended Friends joining with persons of other re- 
ligious denominations in associations for pro- 
moting benevolent objects: using such texts as 
‘Strangers have devoured his strength and he 
kneweth it not.’ The Clerk of the Monthly Meet- 
ing was a youngish man of great natural abili- 
ties. After meeting he requested an interview 
with Christopher, saying their views were not 
alike on some points. At this interview he pro- 
ceeded at some length and with much eloquence 
to set forth the public benefits, and the oppor- 
tunities of disseminating Friends’ doctrines, &c., 
that would arise from the course some were pur- 
suing. 

“When he had finished, Christopher asked 
him a few questions: “ Are the views and prac- 
tices of the Episcopalians the same now they 
were in the days of George Fox and our early 
Friends? ‘ They are.’ 

“* Dost thou believe that George Fox and our 
early Friends were led out from these things by 
the Spirit of Truth? ‘ Yes, I do.’ 

“*Dost thou believe the same Spirit of Truth 
would lead us into that now, out of which it 
formerly led us? 

“The man’s head dropped and he sat without 
answering. They parted pleasantly, and after 
Christopher returned home he received a letter 
from the Clerk stating that the few words uttered 
by him at that interview were the first thing that 
had opened his eyes and led to a change in his 
views. 

“Solomon said, ‘A man’s ways are right in 
his own eyes.’ It will be happy for those whose 
‘ways’ have led them to take such a stand as 
had that British Clerk, if they are as open to 
conviction and as ready to let their eyes be 
opened to see the end of that ‘way’ that has 
‘seemed right’ to them, to be the ‘ way of death,’ 
and then when they see change their minds. 

“ Are the ‘ views and practices’ of the different 
religious denominations of the present time, the 
same they were in the days of George Fox 
and our early Friends, as to a ‘ hired ministry,’ 
the ‘ordinances of bread and wine’ and ‘ water 
baptism, and the common mode of public wor- 
ship? You must say, ‘They are.’ 

“Do you believe that George Fox and our 
early Friends were led out from these things by 
the Spirit of Truth? No other answer than 
‘Yes, we do,’ can be given. 

“ Do you believe that the same Spirit of Truth 
would lead us into that, now, out of which it 
formerly led us? 

“ May every one who has been decoyed away 
by ‘showy appearances’ be as honest to their 
convictions and the new light given them, as 
was that Monthly Meeting clerk. No well in- 
formed person will undertake to deny or reason 
these things away. 

“God, by the hand of Moses, led the children 
of Israel out of Egypt and through the Red Sea ; 
‘signs and wonders’ were the evidence that it 
was his Arm that led them. But soon some of 
the people had desires to go back to that land 
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of bondage. Did the same God that had led 
them out, lead them to desire to return ? 

“Tt is scarcely less evident that the same God 
who led his then chosen people out of that bond- 
age, led our early Friends, George Fox and 
others, out of bondage to the ritualistic cere- 
monies of their day—for their deliverance was 
attended by ‘signs and wonders,’ making them 
his now ‘chosen and peculiar’ people. 

“And though two hundred years and more 
have elapsed, is it credible that this same ‘I am 
that I am,’ has led us, in these our days, into the 
things out of which He formerly led us. No, no, 
dear Friends, it cannot be so. No ‘new wine’ for 
‘old bottles, nor any ‘new cloth for old gar- 
ments.’ ” 





When a minister of the gospel, under a feel- 
ing of religious concern for the welfare of the 
people in any particular neighborhood, feels an 
impression of duty to invite them to meet with 
him for the purpose of waiting upon and wor- 
shipping the Almighty, it is necessary that some 
place should be provided wherein the proposed 
meeting may be held. It has often been the 
case, when our own ministers have been under 
the weight of such a concern, that there was no 
suitable building for the purpose, over which 
our Society had any control; and they have 
been dependent upon people of other persuasions 
—Methodists, Baptists, &c., for the use of their 
places of worshipy Very often, such use has 
been liberally granted, after proper explana- 
tions have been made as to the object intended, 
and the kind of meeting it was proposed to hold. 

It is no marvel, that in some such cases, a 
considerable degree of caution has been felt by 
those who had the control of the houses; and 
who felt that they incurred a degree of responsi- 
bility by opening the way for the spread of doc- 
trines and sentiments among the people, which 
might not in all respects coincide with their own. 
It has been our experience to meet with such 
caution in several instances; and it has com- 
mended itself to us as a prudent reserve, which 
was not displeasing, where it was associated with 
a willingness to properly weigh the subject. 

When John Pemberton was paying a religious 
visit in Scotland, he had several meetings in one 
of the “ kirks there,” which was freely opened for 
him by the minister in charge. In the evening 
after one of these meetings, a daughter of the 
minister, in the freedom of conversation thus ad- 
dressed him, “ You see, Mr. Pemberton, father 
has given you his kirk, and attended you several 
times; suppose you go to church on Sunday 
and hear father: we have some elegant preachers 
in the Highlands.” To this, John gravely re- 
plied, “We have a testimony to bear against a 
hired ministry.” This sincerity and plain deal- 
ing did not seem to give offence; and the min- 
ister and his daughter subsequently remarked— 
“ We never had guests whom we more regarded, 
on account of their general character, their dis- 
interested profession, and unwearied endeavors 
in promoting the happiness and most valuable 
interests of mankind ; and wish, if it was consist- 
ent with the will of Heaven, to have a repeti- 
tion of the same agreeable intercourse.” 

A scruple, similar to that which prevented 
John Pemberton from attending the preaching 
of this Scottish minister, would prevent Friends 
from reciprocating the kindness of a Methodist, 
Baptist or other stated ministers, by opening 
their meeting-houses for services to be performed 
at the will of man, or according to a prearranged 
plan. While a refusal thus to accommodate 
would be trying to a Friend who desired to be 
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kind and liberal; yet he would feel, as J. P. did, 
that he “had a testimony to bear” against what- 
ever would take from the Head of the Church 
his prerogative to order all things according to 
his own will. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—On the 13th instant, the Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed the validity of the 
law excluding Chinese laborers from the country, 
known as the Scott Exclusion act. The Court holds 
that Congress has the power to exclude aliens from the 
country whose presence is deemed inimical to our in- 
terests. The Court also rendered a decision in the 
famous case of Myra Clark Gaines, from New Orleans, 
awarding the executors of the will of M. C. Gaines the 
sum of $576,000 against the city of New Orleans for 
the use of property sold by the city, but recovered by 
her, after long litigation. The judgment of the Lower 
Court awarding the executors $1,300,000 for the use of 
the unimproved property sold by the city was not con- 
curred in. 

A despatch from Tahlequah, Indian Territory, says 
Chief Mayes refuses to convene the Cherokee Legisla- 
ture to consider the sale of the Cherokee strip to the 
Government. A majority of the Indians are said to be 
opposed to the sale and sustain Mayes, but a powerful 
minority is urging him to convene the General As- 
sembly and settle the price to be paid for the land. It 
is understood that the Commissioners will offer $1.75 
per acre, but the Cherokees hold that $4 or $6 per acre 
would be no more than the land is worth. There are 
6,000,000 embraced in the strip. 

The steamer City of Paris, of the Inman Line, which 
arrived at Sandy Hook at 11.15 on the morning of the 
8th instant, made the passage from Queenstown in 5 
days, 23 hours and 7 minutes, torrected time. The 
best previous record, which was made by the Etruria, 
was 6 days, 1 hour and 59 minutes. 

A sensation has been made by Bishop Potter’s ser- 
mon delivered in “St. Paul’s Church” at the time of the 
Centennial Celebration of Washington’s inauguration, 
in the presence of the President, all the prominent 
members of the Government, and as many others as 
could possibly be crowded into the edifice. Bishop 
Potter, instead of simply devoting himself to laudation 
of our country and the present age, seized the occasion 
to contrast the corruption in political matters in these 
later days with the purity of the times of Washington, 
to administer sharp rebuke to those who were directly 
or indirectly interested in having caused this decline 
of public morality, and to utter a solemn warning to 
those who love their country to resist with all their 
strength what he called the fatal tendency of the age— 
the domination of the money power. 

Governor Hill, of New York, has vetoed the Saxton 
Ballot bill, which provided for secret voting. 

The Legislature of Minnesota has passed a law 
making it a misdemeanor for newspapers to publish 
anything about executions beyond the mere fact, and 
the only witnesses allowed are three friends of the con- 
demned man, the surgeon and the sheriff, and a jury 
of six. 

The Senate of Michigan has passed the Rogers bill, 
prohibiting the sale of tobacco to minors under 17 
years of age, and the Jackson bill, prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of cigarettes. Both of these bills 
have passed the House, and only require the signature 
of the Governor to become laws. 

The Kansas Legislature has passed a bill prohibit- 
ing the sale of tobacco or other narcotics to minors 
under sixteen years of age. 

Morris Amerman, a farmer, went to Auburn, New 
York, in Tenth Month, 1887, and after disposing of 
his produce, got drunk. In driving home his horses 
ran away and he was killed. His widow brought suit 
under the civil damage act against H. B. Perry, owner 
of the building in which the saloon is located where 
Amerman bought his whiskey, for $5000 damages. 
The jury has brought in a verdict in favor of the 
widow for $1500. 

A freight train on the Chesapeake and Ohio road 
which was transporting the famous Libby Prison from 
Richmond to Chicago, was wrecked near Maysville, 
Ky., on Second day of last week, by the breaking of 
an axle of one of the cars. The remains of the war 
relic were profusely scattered about and people flocked 
to the scene all day to secure old bricks and lumber as 
mementos. No one was hurt. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 397, which 
is five less than the previous week and two less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
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whole number 202 were males and 195 females: 45 
died of consumption; 40 of pneumonia; 26 of diseases 
of the heart ; 19 of debility; 18 of convulsions ; 17 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 17 of inflam- 
mation of the brain ; 12 of inanition; 11 of peritonitis ; 
10 of marasmus; 10 of old age; 9 of apoplexy ; 9 of 
cancer ; 9 of typhoid fever and 8 of diarrhcea. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s, reg., 107}; coupon, 108} ; 
4’s, 129}; currency 6’s, 121 a 132. 

Cotton was steady, but quiet, at 113 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $14.50 a 
$14.75; do., fair to prime, $13.75 a $14.25. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
32.50 a $3.00; do., do., extras, $3.00 a $3.50; No. 2 
winter family, $3.50 a $4.00; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.50 a $4.75 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.60 a $4.85; 
Indiana, clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, $4.60 a 
$4.85; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.25 a 
$4.50; do. do., straight, $4.60 a $4.85; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $4.85 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $3.75 
a $4.25; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.35 
a $5.85. Rye flour was scarce and firm, at $3.00 per 
barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 91 a 923 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42% a 424 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 32} a 33 cts. 

Beef cattle.—Best, 4} a 48 cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; 
fair, 3} a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. 

Sheep.— Best clipped, 4$ a 43 cts.; good, 44 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 33 a 4 ets.; fair, 33 a 33 cts.; common, 2} a3 
cts. Lambs, best, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 6 a 6} cts.; spring 
lambs, 33 a 63 cts. 

Hogs.—Choice Chicagos, 73 a 7} cts. ; good Westerns, 
6} a7 cts.; State hogs, 6} a 63 cts. 

ForriGn.—The International Novelties Exhibition 
will be inaugurated in London on the 29th instant. The 
exhibition has been undertaken with the object of intro- 
ducing and bringing directly before the public the many 
meritorious novelties in the arts, sciencies and manu- 
factures which have recently been invented, discovered 
and produced, not only in Great Britain, but also in 
Europe and the United States of America. 

A business firm has offered the British Government 
an immense sum of money for the use of the national 
postage stamp for advertising purposes. The advertise- 
ment is to be printed on the back of the stamp before 
the gum is put on, so that the purchaser of every stamp 
must see the announcement before he moistens the gum. 
This is an Australian idea. 

Before the Parnell Commission, on the 7th instant, 
C.S. Parnell, upon taking the stand, said that he desired 
to correct that part of his evidence in relation to the 
statement made by him in the House of Commons con- 
cerning the non-existence of secret societies in Ireland. 
Upon referring to the Hansard reports of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons he found that his remarks, 
which had been quoted by the Attorney General Webster, 
referred particularly to Ribbonism and not to secret con- 
spiracies generally. His remarks therefore were a fairly 
accurate statement of the facts, as Ribbonism at that 
time practically did not exist in Ireland. 

The Yorkshire miners have had printed for circula- 
tion 50,000 notices, setting forth their intention to or- 
ganize a general strike unless their wages are advanced. 

The strike in Westphalia has extended to various col- 
lieries, until ninety thousand men quitted work on the 
13th instant. The Prussian ministry has the matter 
under advisement. 

Difficult and unexpected details are prolonging the 
Samoan Conference. None of the parties have presented 
a definite scheme. 

The Temps says the French cabinet has decided to 
submit to Parliament its new scheme in aid of the Pa- 
nama Canal Company. 

Don Jose Zorrilla, called the Spanish Victor Hugo, is 
to be crowned Poet Laureate of Spain, at his approach- 
ing sixtieth birthday. The ceremony is to take place at 
the Alhambra Palace, which is to be decorated in ancient 
style, at a lavish expense, and an official representative 
of the Queen Regent will present the crown. The 
Dutchess of Medina-Celi is to foot the bills, which are 
estimated at over $25,000. 

A conspiracy has been discovered among the military 
officers stationed at St. Petersburg. A large number of 
its conspirators have been arrested. In their possession 
were found papers which proved that they intended to 
make an attempt to assassinate the Czar. A number of 
bombs were also found. 

The commander of the British cruiser Rapid has 
hoisted the British flag over the Suwarrow Islands, 
which lie in the Southern Pacific Ocean, northwest of 
the Cook Islands. 


Damien, widely celebrated as the Leper Priest of 
Molokai, died at Kalawa, Hawaii, on Fourth Month 
10th, last. He was born in Belgium in 1840, and ap. 
rived in Hawaii in 1864. For the last 16 years his 
labors have been confined to the leper settlement at 
Molokai, where he contracted the dread disease which 
cost him his life. 

The Weldon Extradition bill has been passed b 
the Dominion Parliament. Laveque moved an amend- 
ment that the retro-active clause be not struck out, 
He said it was not desirable to deliver up American 
visitors who had settled up the amount of their defal. 
cations after reaching Canada, the majority of whom 
were now leading respectable lives. The amendment 
was adopted. Another clause was also added. It pro- 
vides that the government to which an offender is sur- 
rendered must give a guarantee that the prisoner will 
only be tried for the offense for which he is extradited, 
Fraud committed by bankers and corporation em- 
ployés was also added to the schedule of offenses, 


NOTICES. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee in connection with 
the Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, ap- 
pointed to co-operate with them, have appointed three 
meetings to be held as follows: At Wilmington on Fifth 
Month 21st, 1889, at West Chester on Sixth Month 4th, 
and Media on Sixth Month 11th—all of them at 10,30 
A.M. These meetings are especially for the youth of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting; but other members, and 
also attenders, will be welcome. 


The Committee on Public Meetings of the Temper- 
ance Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, is desirous of entering into communication 
with one or more Friends in each Particular Meeting 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, the object being to take such 
means as may seem advisable to stir up a more general 
interest among Friends and others in the election on 
the Prohibitory Amendment, which is to be held on 
the 18th of Sixth Month next. Friends should bear 
in mind that this is a moral and not a political ques- 
tion, and one in which their influence for the right 
ought to be felt in the communities in which they live, 
more than it is. Will not those who may take an in- 
terest in the subject promptly address 

GEORGE VAUX, JR, 
404 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


WanTED—A competent Friend to teach in Chester 
field Preparative Meeting School at Crosswicks, N. J, 

For information apply to Josepa# 8. MippLertoy, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J.; or Wm. Brsnop, 
Walnford, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


Diep, on the 26th of Second Mo. 1889, Saran T,, 
wife of David Stephen, and daughter of Robert and 
Eunice Todd, a member of Guernsey Particular and 
Flushing Monthly Meetings, aged 85 years, 7 months 
and 15 days. About twenty years ago she felt that 
it would be right for her to make a change in her 
dress and address, believing that she could no longer 
follow the vain fashions of the world; and was faith- 
ful in bearing the cross in many things that are con 
sidered by some to be of litthe moment. She wasa 
firm believer in the ancient doctrines of Friends, hav- 
ing read many of their writings— Daniel Wheeler being 
a particular favorite. She bore the sufferings of 4 
lingering illness with patience and composure, being 
conscious to the end; and her relatives and friends 
have the consoling hope that, through Infinite love and 
mercy, she has been permitted to enter the mansions 
of peace and rest. 

, on the 17th of Third Mo. 1889, in Pasadena, 
California, Mary J. WiLson, only daughter of the late 
William C., and Esther Wilson, aged 24 years and5 
months, a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting, Ohio 
This dear Friend naturally possessed a kind and cheer- 
ful disposition that endeared her to a large circle of 
relatives and friends, She was in declining health over 
a year, and confined to the house about two months, in 
which time she was an example of patience and resig- 
nation to the Divine will, and was seldom heard to 
utter a word of complaint, though many times her suf- 
ferings were severe. All fear of death scemed to be 
removed, and she said at one time, a few weeks before 
her death, that she felt there was nothing to keep her 
here in this world; then added: “ All I ask is that I 
may be prepared when the summons comes.” Although 
suddenly removed by hemorrhage of the lungs, we 
trust, through Infinite love and mercy, she has been 
permitted to enter the mansions of rest and peace. 





